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THE GREATER PRIZE. 
BY CARL LIEMER. 


= ARLY one morning in June when 
ii the butterflies were skimming 
through the air, and the birds 
singing in happy contentment, 
=) little Nettie Hazeltine rushed from 
the house, down the path to the brook, and throw- 
ing herself on the grass, cried as if her heart 
would break. ‘Oh, dear! ”’ she exclaimed, “if I 
lose these last weeks at school, I know Hal Davis 
will get the prize; and I ’ve tried so hard!” 

- She lay digging her toes into the fresh earth — 
making the one discordant note in all this beauty 
— and sobbing so loud she did not hear footsteps 
coming, nor heed the small shower of pebbles that 
fell around her, until one bit her little pug nose ; 
then she looked up just as a laughing boy was in 
the act of throwing another. 

“ Hal Davis, you are a horrid, hateful boy!” she 
cried, “and J just wish you ’d go away from me.” 

“Whew! what’s the matter? I say, Nettie, 
are you any relation to old Socrates’ wife, — that 
old Greek fellow they told us about in school the 
other day?” Without waiting for a reply, the 
boy picked up his satchel, and throwing it across 
his shoulders walked off whistling toward the 
schoolhouse. 

Nettie lay still a minute longer; but she was an 
impulsive little creature, and Hal’s bright face 
and a memory of his friendly ways sent a touch 
of remorse to her heart. She sprang to her feet, 
and running after him called, “ Hal! Hal!” 

“Halloo, Mrs. Socrates, what’s up?” he 
shouted. 

She was out of breath, and the tears still glis- 
tened in her eyes and on her cheeks. “ Don’t 
call me that,” she pleaded. “I’m sorry I said 
you were hateful, but I was thinking about the 
prize, and how hard I have worked for it, — harder 
than you or anybody else, ’cause I did not even 
go to the picnic; and now I’m going to lose it,” 
she said, sobbing again. 

‘‘ What makes you say that,” asked Hal, per- 
plexed, “when you know you are way ahead of 
any of us?” 

“*Cause I can’t go to school for two weeks, it’s 
likely. Mamma’s sick, and Aunt Lucy can’t get 
back till then, and the Monday after they give 
out the prizes.” 

Hal looked up into the summer sky, and then 
down into Nettie’s troubled face, and between 
his eagerness to get the prize and sympathy for 
her, he could find nothing to say. 

‘““Mrs. Turner is with Mamma now, so I ran 
out,” continued Nettie; ‘‘ but I must go back.” 

“Tt’s too bad!’ Hal managed to say at last, 
but his eyes did not look a bit sorry; in fact he 
could not help feeling glad that there was a 
chance now for him to pass Nettie, and get the 
prize himself. It was to be a five-dollar gold- 
piece enclosed in a silver locket, on which was 
engraved, — 
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Hal had seen Nettie’s average, and he began 
figuring up how much he must make to pass her. 
‘‘T can just do it,” he thought as he hurried on 
with a determined resolve. 

Nettie walked back disconsolately to the house. 
She needed the money more than Hal did, for 
her mother was a poor widow; but very soon dis- 
appointment gave way before graver feelings, as 
she remembered how sick her mother looked, and 
a dread overwhelmed her lest her mother should 
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grow worse. ‘‘ Dear, darling Mamma! I would 
not leave you for a million prizes! ” she exclaimed 
beneath her breath as she ran upstairs to wash 
the tears away before entering her mother’s room. 


It was a successful two weeks in some ways. 
Nettie kept up with her lessons, and her cheerful 
patient work was rewarded on Saturday by her 
mother’s improved health and Aunt Lucy’s return. 

Hal also was successful; but when sure of the 
prize, misgivings seized him as to whether he 
had any real right to it; and Saturday night 
after their usual evening prayer, he concluded to 
consult his mother. 

“Don’t you think, Mamma, I have a perfect 
right to take the prize, Monday? Nettie has 
been absent altogether four weeks ’cause her 
mother was sick. If it had not been for that,” 
he admitted, “I’d had no show, for I’m only a 
little ahead now.” 

“You are nearly nine years old, my son,” re- 
plied Mrs. Davis, —‘“‘older by a month than 
Nettie. If you had been as studious as she, there 
might be less question about your rights. As it 
is, you are old enough to think this matter care- 
fully over and decide for yourself. General Gar- 
field once said, speaking of a Congressional district 
he had represented whose approbation he greatly 
desired, ‘I desired still more the approbation of 
one person, and his name was Garfield.’ There 
is a greater prize for you to seek my boy, —a sat- 
isfied conscience.” 

Poor little Hal fell asleep that night with a 
heavy heart. To give up the envy and admira- 
tion of the school and acknowledge the prize 
belonged to Nettie, was a hard battle; but it was 
fought and won by Sunday evening, and Monday 
he started early for school to apprise the Princi- 
pal of his determination. 

Dr. Clark, the Principal, looked down upon the 
boy with fond admiration. “I think just as you 
do about Nettie’s deserts,” he said. “She has 
worked harder and with better results than any 
child in the school; but it’s too late to think of 
that now. The prize will be given to you; but 
you have my full approbation to hand it to her, 
though it must be before the school, trustees, and 
visitors.” 

It had not occurred to Hal that he would have 
to make so public his inferior claims, and he said 
hurriedly, “I’m afraid I can’t do that, sir.” 

“Afraid!” ejaculated the Doctor, and he 
turned away. 

Later in the day Dr. Clark sat in the great hall 
of state where classes of both departments filed 
in to receive public commendation and reward. 
When it came Hal’s turn, he marched up at the 
head of his class, and Nettie next him. He did 
not dare to look to the right or left. He knew his 
mother was there, and he tried to think only of her 
and how pleased she would be to know he had 
chosen the greater prize. The file of thirty chil- 
dren stopped and turned, facing the desk. Hal 
looked straight ahead, his big brown eyes fixed 
on Dr. Clark, who said: “ Harry Davis, I hold in 
my hand the Study Prize for this class. It belongs 
to you by virtue of a superior average.” 

Hal walked to the desk and took the prize with 
a bow; then stepping nearer Nettie, he said in a 
tremulous voice, “ This is a beautiful prize; but it 
belongs to Nettie more than tome. I know you 
wish it to go to the right one; so I will give it to 
her.” 

Nettie’s face blushed crimson as she quickly 
thrust both hands behind her back. ‘No, Hal,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I won’t take it.” 

‘*- You must, Nettie.” 


‘‘T don’t understand why young Davis should 
scorn that prize,” called out Dr. Paxon, one of 
the trustees, with assumed astonishment. 

The blood mounted to Hal’s cheeks; but in a 
moment he replied, “I don’t scorn it, sir, I’d like 
to keep it; only —” 

“Well, what can you have better ?” 

' “The feeling that I have done right, sir,” re- 
plied the boy, promptly. 

“Well said, my son,” returned Dr. Paxon. 
“May you always look beyond earthly rewards!” 

“TJ, too, wish publicly to congratulate these chil- 
dren,” said Dr. Clark from the desk. “ You, 
Nettie Hazeltine, for the persevering industry 
which would have placed you beyond competition 
but for your unavoidable absence ; and you, Harry 
Davis, for the generous spirit that has enabled 
you to appreciate the higher rights of another, 
and by conquering self to gain the greatest of 
prizes, — a satisfied conscience.” 


THE KING’S GARDEN: AN OLD STORY 
RETOLD. 


BY M. H. G. 


A coop king going into his garden one morning 
was surprised and grieved to find that a sad 
change had come over the place. Everywhere, 
as he walked about, the blossoms and plants 
looked as if they were blighted; indeed, they 
almost seemed to be dying. What could be the 
matter? It was early in June. Jack Frost 
was far, far away, sailing about on icebergs, 
pinching the noses of polar bears, and playing 
other such pranks in the Arctic regions. He was 
not the rogue who had here been nipping tender 
buds and leaves. What then? Were they dry 
and parched for want of water ? 

No; for there had been recent rains, the earth 

was still moist, and the grass this morning covered 
with dew. 
* The gardener could not explain. He could 
discover no appearance of bugs, grasshoppers, 
canker-worms that had done the mischief. 
“ Strange, very strange,” was all he said. 

On a green bank stood an apple-tree —a well- 
grown russet — which only a week or two before 
smiled gayly in the sunlight as it held up its huge 
arms loaded with a great multitude of blossoms, 
each with five petals of sea-shell pink springing 
from a tiny green cup. Then it was the pride of 
the garden. Now, its blossoms all gone, the deli- 
cate petals brown and withered, scattered by the 
winds, its leaves hung limp and listless as if they 
had lost all life. A sad voice grumbled, “ Ah, 
me, my good looks are all gone. No one cares 
to see me now.” 

‘‘ Have patience,’”? buzzed a passing bee. 
‘¢Grow and ripen your fruit. Then you will 
have visitors enough.” 

“ But it takes too long a time. Apples are 
such slow growers; and mine the latest of all 
to ripen. I wish I could be something else. If 
I were only an ever-blooming rose, or a sweet- 
scented shrub, I should always be loved. Now 
it really seems not worth while to live.” 

Not far away a graceful vine, which by means 
of closely clinging tendrils had been making its way 
toward the top of its trellis, had on the present 
season, for the first time, brought forth sweet- 
smelling clusters of bloom, — “sweet as mignon- 
ette,” the gardener’s little girl said when she 
walked past it with her father on Sunday afternoon. — 
Then the vine felt proud and happy. Now the 
odor had gone with the blossoms, giving place to 
little bunches of the tiniest green grapes that ever 
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were seen. Grieving over the loss of its charm, 
the mortified vine gradually loosed its hold of the 
trllis, and now on this unlucky morning lay on 
the ground, a helpless heap of brown stems and 
disordered and broken leaves. 

When the king asked the cause of this sad 
plight, the answer was a feeble shudder, which 
seemed to say, “I was ashamed to be seen any 
longer supported by a frame. I see no use in 
trying to do anything, or even to grow at all, while 
T cannot stand alone. If I only had a firm trunk 
like the apple-tree, I could at least support my- 
self. I have caused too much trouble already. 
And ’t was but afew days ago the gardener cut 
off several of my newest shoots. ' ‘ What’s the use 
of trying any longer?’ thought I, and down I 
came. Here I shall soon weep my life away and 
cumber the ground no longer.’ 

“ Poor, mistaken vine !” sighed the king, and 
passed on to where a favorite rose, a constant 
bloomer, seemed withering to the roots, and 
wringing its hands, bewailed the loss of its 
fairest buds, which not even its sharp thorns had 
been able to save from the grasp of the flower- 
gatherer. 

‘‘ Unhappy being that I am!” moaned the 
rose-plant, “what avails it that I am queen of 
the garden? I am ever bereaved, continually 
ealled to suffer the loss of my darlings. If, 
like the apple-tree, I could only lift up strong 
limbs high into the air, far out of reach of cruel 
hands, then I might wish to live!” 

The king walked on, down this path and up 
that; everywhere the same sad sight, —lilies, lilacs, 
pinks, geraniums, all drooping, weary of life, all 
till he came near a bed of modest little flowers on 
short stems, very near the ground, nestled close 
to the grass, bright-eyed, lovely, cheery, thriving 
asever. The good king’s heart was gladdened. 
Bending low to kiss their soft cheeks, he heard a 
sweet, small voice telling why they did not share 
the general discontent. Not that they thought 
themselves prettier or stronger or better than 
others. No, no. ‘But,’ said they, “we knew 
that if you had wanted an apple-tree, ora larch, or 
a quince bush, or a rose, or a lily in this place, you 
would have planted an apple-tree or a larch or a 
quince-seed or a rose-slip or a lily-bulb. As you 
sowed only tiny pansy seeds, we knew that pan- 
sies were what you wanted; and we thought we 
would grow and grow and bud and bloom and 
be just the brightest and best pansies that ever 
we could.” 

The brave blossoms deserved to be called Pan- 
sies — or thoughts — because they thought so well. 
And because they also did well what they had 
to do, and did it cheerfully, the good king was 
pleased, and he called them Heart’s-ease. 

This is their story as nearly as I remember 
reading it, many years ago. Let us, too, hold 
up our heads like the pansies and always do 
the best we can. 


LETTERS TO THE “VIM CLUB.” 
No. 12. 
Lakes of Thom, Berne, Vevay, and Geneva. 


Ir was hard to leave Interlaken, but go we 
must; and after a ride of fifteen minutes, we went 
on board the boat on the Lake of Thom, which is 
longer and broader than the lakes of Lucerne or 
Brienz in appearance. The towns were very 
pretty on the lake shore, and the day fine. Our 
passengers left us at the different places, and we 
began to wonder where our stopping-place could 
be. All at once our steamer began to back ; and it 


backed on and on, until we found ourselves backed 
up through a narrow river to the landing-place at 
Scherzlingen, where the train for Berne was wait- 
ing. In one hour and a half we were in the 
“town of bears.’’ J was surprised to find the town 
so new and modern in many parts. We had 
dined at Interlaken, and as soon as our rooms had 
been secured, we started out for a stroll. I soon 
found the old and interesting parts of the place, 
with the drollest of droll shops. I wish you could 
have seen the “Tram Omnibus” which went roll- 
ing through the streets like one of our horse-cars 
without tracks. The paving-stones were so un- 
even that the passengers jolted about, and bumped 
up and down like puppets in a show. 

Of course everybody talks about the “ Bears of 
Berne.’’? Those in the clock tower, which you 
have seen pictures of, do not appear until the 
clock strikes the hour of noon. 

Carved wooden bears are seen everywhere, and 
are offered for sale; and the Bear Garden is 
usually visited by strangers. I was more inter- 
ested in the fine bridges, the grand old Cathedral, 
the tall fountains in the squares looking like 
monuments, than in the bears. 

One of the fountains, called La fontaine de 
l’Ogre, has an image on the top which is ugly 
enough to sour the water below, if looks could 
sour it. 

The museum of Fine Arts is well worthy of 
more time than we could spare; and I was much 
interested in it, as well as the woman who took 
the fees and escorted us about. She could not 
speak a word of English, but made us understand 
in French that the ladies of the United States 
were more intelligent and knew more of the curi- 
osities and their history than the women of any 
other land. The only guide-book on Berne which 
I could purchase, was in French; and this induces 
me to say to all the boys and girls of our Club, that 
a knowledge of French is very important. Learn 
all the words you can, and in time you will get 
the correct pronunciation. Nearly all the children 
in Europe speak French and German, while many 
of them are struggling with English. 

We rested in the ‘town of bears’? for the 
night, and the following morning went to Lau- 
sanne, where we found rooms at the Hotel Gibbon, 
where the historian once lived. We were told 
that all visitors walked in the garden where Gib- 
bon walked, and of course we must do the same. 
Lausanne is full of English people, — men, women, 
children, and nurses. 

About three thousand persons spend most of 
their time in Lausanne to avoid the fogs of Lon- 
don, or for pleasure. I was glad to see the place 
with its grand, new, and unfinished Palace of Jus- 
tice, and more than glad to look over its history ; 
but we were expected in Geneva, and on we went 
after a night’s rest. We decided to stop for a 
few hours at Vevay, as the day was fine. Some 
young American boys are attending school there ; 
and a number of American officers connected with 
our Navy, take cottages there on the lake shore 
for their wives and children. From the stories 
told me by the children I should think the course 
of study inferior to that in most of our public 
schools. 

All this romantic country, and especially the 
lake, reminds one of Byron and his poems. It 
was very delightful to sit under the fine trees on 
the lake shore, watching the steamers come and 
go, while we lunched and waited for our boat. 
The lake in a storm is much dreaded; but our 
good fortune continued, and we went on board 
about noon, with the sky bright and blue above 
us, and crowds of passengers all about, It was a 


fine sail of four hours, and we were not tired 
when we reached our quiet rooms at Geneva. 
The next day being Sunday, we walked about 
to see how the good people of Geneva behaved 
on that day. It was more like an American town 
in one respect than any we had seen: the shops 
were closed ; but drunken men were to be seen 
everywhere, and fights were numerous. ‘‘ Ah, 
Madame,” said our dainty landlady, “de open 
shop keep dem so busy, dey is mooch better; de 
idle men must do some tings.’’ In the evening 
the ladies of the house urged me to read to them, 
and I did so, —having an audience of English, 
Americans, French, and German, with some 
bright boys of our land to remind me of the 
“Vims.” They were to enter school at Vevay 
on the following morning, and I pitied them when 
I read the circular of the school, and found how 
very strict the rules were. American lads should 
be educated in America, until at least twenty 
years of age; and these poor boys were to be shut 
up in this strange land with a large number of 
strangers, quite away from all the home-love and 
home-care, which to my thinking is the very best 
safeguard a boy can have. 

Such a funny time as I had getting the port- 
manteau sent by “slow express.’”’? I went at once 
to the office named on my card. ‘‘ No, Mees, 
it have not come.” “ Ah, but it must; would you 
look again?” They looked and looked, and I 
waited. I saw more than forty clerks, visited 
three offices, and at last was sent to the head- 
quarters of the police. The chief official informed 
me in French, with many gestures, that “ the gov- 
ernment would care for the luggage.” I coaxed 
and entreated; and at last, — after telling him 
something about our home police, and their kind- 
ness to the travelling public in general and my 
poor self in particular, — the great man in uniform 
rang a bell, and ordered more men to search for it. 
After an hour of tedious waiting, I signed three 
different papers, and secured the bag, which a 
“Dintzman ” was told to put on his wheelbarrow 
and take to my home. He trotted on close to the 
sidewalk with his burden, while I followed, hold- 
ing two large sheets of foolscap-paper closely 
covered with printing and scrawls in French and 
German, with a full account of the delay of 
“Madame’s telegrams” to and fro, of the missing 
luggage, with every mark put upon it, from the 
Custom House at Liverpool down to that day, 
and last but not least “‘Madame’s” name in full, 
close by the official’s, and surrounded by numerous 
seals in bright colors. 

All this red tape for a handbag sent by express! 
My dear ‘* Vims,” we do things better in America, 
Those small brass checks of ours have grown 
valuable in my sight, since my experience with 
the “slow express.” 

Faithfully your President, 


Katr Tannatt Woops. 


“ Smee, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!” 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 
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Our Letter-ddor. 


WE are glad one more little girl has learned to 
guess an enigma, as well as compose one. Who 
will try next? Our enigma No. XV. is very 
easy, made especially for our younger workers. 

RoxBury. 

Dear Mr. Epiror, —I saw in to-day’s Every OTHER 
Sunpay that you wanted some enigmas and puzzles. I 
never knew what enigmas were until this afternoon; but 
since Sunday-school Papa has showed me about them, 
and I have had a very pleasant time finding the answers 
to some which we found in this year’s papers. Papa has 
also showed me how to make enigmas, and so I send one 
with this letter. It is the first one 1 ever made. 

Yours truly, 
Heten C. BUNKER, 9 years old. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 14, 7, 11, is a loud noise. 
My 1, 6, 8, is something to wear on the head. 
My 5, 10, 12, is something sweet to eat. 
My 14, 10, 3, 4, is what bathers do. 
My 9, 18, 12, is kept on farms. 
My 12, 2, 7, 8, is a person’s manner of walking. 
My whole is what every one should have. 
Hewten C, Bunker. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of forty-eight letters. 

My 21, 12, 1, 2, wrote the third Gospel. 

My 17, 89, 15, 7, was the mother of Jesus. 

In my 85, 89, 10, 11, 3, 33, they laid the infant 
Jesus. 

My 36; 6, 18, 80, 26, 18, 33, 24, 36, came by night 
to see the child. 

My 81, 5, 22, 15, the wise men followed. 

My 48, 20, 14, 8, 36, the wise men gave the child 
Jesus. 

My 388, 44, 27, 37, 25, is the country to which 
Joseph fled with the mother and child. 

My 6, 48, 15, 9, 24, was king when Jesus was born. 

In my 5, 48, 35, 4, 47, 2, Jesus was found when he 
was twelve years old. 

My 16, 28, 29, 19, 38, 31, is a mountain near Jerusa- 
lem. 

My 35, 22, 38, 40, wrote the second Gospel. 

By my 82, 15, 45, 46, 25, 81, you shall know Jesus’ 
disciples. 

My whole is a verse from one of the Psalms. 

L. 


DIAMOND-WORD PUZZLES. 
A. 


A CONSONANT. 

A human being. 

An artificer in bricks and stone. 
A negative. 

A consonant. 


oR Oe 


IL. 
A letter. 
A fish’s membrane. 
Past tense of “ to discharge.” 
A boy’s nick-name. 
A letter. 


oR ON 


III. 
A consonant. 
Convenient. 
The end. 
A white metal much used. 
A crooked letter. W. S. 


CS 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ON ANIMALS. 


1. Wuatr reptile is said to have spoken, and what 
was the occasion ? 


2. Upon what animal did Abraham lay the wood 


for his burnt offering? Whom did he intend to 
sacrifice? What animal did he offer finally ? 

3. Where did Abraham send his servant to seek 
a wife for Isaac? What was she doing when the 
servant found her? What was her name? On 
what animal did she ride to meet Isaac? 

4, Of what animals was Abel the keeper? What 
was Cain’s occupation 4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Pine-tree flag. 
Robinson Female Semixary. 
A merry heart doeth good like a 


Enigma XI. 
Enigma XII. 
Enigma XIII. 
medicine. 
RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 


Vv. A gold piece. VI. Experience. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


17. See Acts v. 1-11. 

18. See Acts v. 17-81. 

19. See Acts xii. 1-18, 

20. See Acts xvi. 12, 19-40. 

21. “Jesus, the Son of God.” Rey. ii. 18; iii. 20. 
22. See Rev. iv. 1. 


For Youngest Weaders. 


MARY LIZZIE’S LAST RACE. 
BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


yaJARY LIZZIE was 
known as the fastest 
runner in school. She 
was barely twelve 
years old, very slight, 
and taller than other 


girls of her age. 
When she was 
smaller, her father 


had nicknamed her ‘‘ Spider,” for how she 
could run!. Not a boy, even, could outstrip 
her in a race. She could play ball and vault 
so well that some of the boys used to call her 
‘¢Tom-boy.” She was not a ‘* Tom-boy,” 
however, but a wide-awake, healthy little 
girl, who enjoyed out-door sports. 

Mary Lizzie’s mother used to wish some- 
times that her little girl did not love to run 
so much. She was always falling, and would 
come limping up the street, and crying so 
loud that the neighbors were alarmed, — 
until they got used to it. 

‘¢T was running home, and I stubbed my 
toe,” Mary Lizzie would wail. 

‘¢ Why can’t you walk ?” Mamma would 
ask, as she wiped the child’s eyes and cov- 
ered the poor barked shins and knees with 
the usual ‘‘ brown-paper plaster.” 

At last Mamma’s patience gave out, and 
she said, ‘‘ Mary Lizzie, if you will run, and 
can’t help falling, you must bear your bruises 
bravely, and not come home making such a 
noise. The very next time you come home 
in this way I shall punish you.” 

Mary Lizzie looked at her mother and 
thought that was a hard fate; but she re- 


solved never to fall again. She did, how- 
ever, — oh, yes !—and broke the saucer in 
her dinner-pail. Then she took her prom- 
ised punishment, which taught her to be 
braver and also to run without falling. 

When Mary Lizzie turned twelve, she 
began to think herself that she was too old 
to run so much, and refused to race any more. 
Her companions, especially the boys, missed 
their gay runner, missed being beaten by a 
girl, and wished they had never called her 
‘‘Tom-boy,” and that she might still be 
willing to join in their sports. 

But the boys were not disappointed very 
long. One day Mary Lizzie, with a number 
of her companions, reached Dana Hill just 
as the coach with its four horses was pass- 
ing through the town. 

‘T say, Mary Lizzie,” called out a boy, 
‘‘ you can’t beat that coach down the hill!” 

Mary Lizzie’s old ambition was fired in a 
moment; and in spite of books, dinner- 
pail, umbrella, and the muddy road, she 
started without a thought of her twelve 
years. Away she went, keeping even with 
the horses easily, while her school-mates 
cheered her! The driver saw the fun, and 
taking out his whip, touched up the horses. 
The passengers looked out and smiled; the 
small boys on top of the coach cheered and 
waved their hats. Mary Lizzie ran at full 
speed, her hat hanging down her back, her 
cape blowing out like wings, the umbrella 
and dinner-pail clattering together as she 
swung her arms, and her cheeks growing 
red with excitement. She was gaining on 
them, in spite of the driver’s whip and the 
boys’ derisive cheers. She was now a little 
in advance of the coach, and in another 
moment would have reached the goal, when, 
alas! she stubbed her toe, and down she 
went into a puddle! Her books, papers, 
and umbrella flew in different directions, 
her hat went sailing into the muddy street, 
her pail emptied its contents into the gut-. 
ter, her cape blew over her head, while the 
horses galloped out of sight amid the cheers 
of the small boys. 

Poor Mary Lizzie picked herself up 
quickly. Her friends ran down the hill with 
sober faces to see if she were hurt, but not 
one could help laughing when they saw her. 
She had fallen into the soft mud, which still 
bore the mark of her nose, much to the 
amusement of one of the boys, who stooped 
to measure its depth with his finger. Mary 
Lizzie was a funny sight! Her clothes were 
all mud, and her hair, out of braid, was fly- 
ing over her dirty face; but her eyes were 
dancing with fun as she exclaimed, ‘‘ I beat 
’em, any way!” 

How her schoolmates did laugh and cheer 
their plucky little friend ! 

Mary Lizzie never raced with horses 
again, but she did with the boys, only in a 
different way. She gave more attention to 
her books, and would often beat the boys in 
their classes as she had in their foot-races. 
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ANOTHER NEW YEAR. 


‘¢ Ring out, wild hells, to the wild sky, ‘¢ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : Ring happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is dying in the night ; The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
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Oven Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


NEP. 
BY A. L. HANDY. 


EP could not understand it at all. 
Why should the family in Ashland 
Place come downstairs that bright 
summer morning so much earlier 
than usual? Why did they run up 
and down stairs and hurry about 
the house, instead of sitting down comfortably in 
the dining-room as they always did? It was 
very puzzling; but Nep did all that one little 
brown spaniel could to help by running about after 
them all, barking, and getting in everybody’s way. 

Finally, he was tucked under some one’s arm 
and carried into a carriage, which seemed to him 
already too full for comfort. That was bad enough 
and warm enough, but the steam-cars were worse. 
The party was a large one, and the only vacant 
seats were on the sunny side of the car. Nep 
was not banished to the baggage-car, as dogs are 
now; but he lay crowded in under his young 
mistress’s feet, and he grew hotter and thirstier 
every minute. 

When the train stopped at North Bridgewater, 
as the station was called then, there was a general 
movement. Several passengers had reached their 
journey’s end, and Nep’s friends improved the 
opportunity to find more comfortable places. 
One of the gentlemen of their party went out 
on the station platform for a breath of fresh air. 
Whether Nep thought the journey was over and 
they were all going, or whether he only meant to 
try a moment’s change of scene, no one can say ; 
but he followed Mr. J: out of the door, and 
nobody saw him go. 

What did he see as soon as he reached the 
platform? A great stone trough full of water! 
In a second he was drinking as if he never would 
stop; and when at last he really was not thirsty 
any more, he jumped right into the trough and 
had a most delightful splash. _But when he came 
out again and had shaken himself dry, where was 
his master ? 

There were people enough, — too many, indeed, 
for they were sadly in his way as he ran back and 
forth, faster and faster as the case grew more 
desperate, —but no familiar face could he see. 
People were going away from the station, and 
almost out of sight around a curve went the train, 
with all Nep’s friends on board. He did not 
know that, but he began to understand that 
something was wrong, and sat down like the 
sensible little dog that he was to think what he 
would do. 

There was the iron track down which his friends 
had disappeared, and there was a long country 
road stretching away towards Boston. I do not 
suppose he read the sign-boards; but he got up at 
last, took another long draught of water, and 
started bravely away towards Boston. The day 
grew warmer and warmer, but he ran steadily on. 
Children who saw him called and whistled, and 
sometimes threw him a bit of their lunch. He 
wagged his tail and looked grateful for all such 
favors, but would not stay with any of them. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Brown happened to 
be standing at the window of his store, which then 
stood very nearly where the present “Blue Store” 
of Roxbury stands. Coming down Warren Street, 
he saw a very forlorn and dusty dog. Much to 
his surprise, this sorry-looking little fellow came 
directly across the street and into the store, and 
going straight to Mr. Brown, jumped up on him, 


feebly, indeed, but with the air of an old friend 
who is sure of being welcomed. 

“Why, Nep!”’ said Mr. Brown. ‘Is it you, 
old fellow? Where did you come from? ”’ 

Nep wagged his tail, and then, too tired to 
stand any longer, went behind the counter and 
fell asleep at once. 

When Nep was a very small puppy, he had 
been kept for a short time in Mr. Brown’s store; 
but he had very soon been taken to Mr. Brown’s 
house in Dorchester, and had lived there all the 
time since then, until he had been given to Mr. 
Brown’s niece a few months before the time that 
T am telling you about. He had not entered the 
store since he left it to go to Dorchester, and he 
had never found his way there alone in his life. 

He made himself perfectly at home there, 
however, and had a regular daily programme of 
his own. Every morning he went out-of-doors in 
front of the store, ran up and down a little way, 
then came back and spent the entire day quietly 
in-doors. One morning, after he had been two or 
three weeks in his present quarters, he went out 
as usual and took one run. Then he threw up 
his head, stopped, and seemed excited. He ran 
back into the store, jumped on Mr. Brown, ran 
back out-of-doors, then in again, repeating the 
jumping. He did this three or four times, and 
then ran straight away northward along Washing- 
ton Street, threading his way among teams and 
people like a dog who has an object in view. 

Of course Mr. Brown thought Nep had become 
tired of such close quarters and had run away ; 
but he did not know what a wise little dog Nep 
was. 

That afternoon Mr. Brown’s niece, Nep’s 
present mistress, came into the store and said 
that the family had come home that morning, 
much earlier in the season than they had intended. 
They had only been at home-a short time when 
they heard a loud barking outside the door, and 
there was Nep waiting to come in and delighted 
to see them all. They had come into the city by 
the Old Colony Railroad, without passing the 
store, and Mr. Brown had not known of their 
arrival. How did Nep know they were there? 
How did he find his way by a road he had never 
travelled from North Bridgewater to Boston and 
from Roxbury to Ashland Place? I cannot tell 
you; but Nep was a real dog, and this story is 
true. 


A UNITARIAN CAT. 
A True Story. 
BY ANNA M. L. MOSELEY. 


FAN a bright and beautiful morning, as 
a lady sat in one of the front seats 
of a Unitarian church which stands 
on the top of a hill about ten miles 
from the city of Boston, she saw, 
just across the aisle and a little behind her, a 
dozen faces lit with smiles of interest and merri- 
ment at some object which seemed to be lying, 
sitting, or standing in the aisle; but what the 
object was, the lady could not surmise. 

She had only a few moments to wait, however, 
before the object which had diverted the attention 
of the worshippers from the discourse of the 
minister made: its appearance, when she saw a 
big, handsome tiger-cat slowly and leisurely 
walking up the aisle. 

As Kitty reached the front row of pews, she 
stood a few minutes and stared up at the minis- 
ter; then feeling quite satisfied in her own mind 
that he was preaching a good sermon, and that it 


would do her no harm, if it did her no good, to 
listen, she stretched herself, after a few efforts at 
making her toilet more complete, at full length 
upon the floor, and remained there about ten 
minutes. 

Now, ten minutes was a long time to Kitty, and 
perhaps she thought it as wise on her part to seek 
for the proverbial church-mouse while there was 
such an excellent opportunity as to listen to words 
which did not interest her, since there was noth- 
ing in them which referred to meat, mice, or milk; 
so getting up, Kitty quietly walked along the space 
between the pews and the pulpit, and took a sur- 
vey of the church floor and walls that lay. under 
the rows of seats on the opposite side from where 
she had been lying, and which stood to the left of 
the pulpit, —the organ and choir being just in front 
of the aisle where Kitty had been lying, and on 
the right side of the pulpit. I tell you this that 
you may know how very near Kitty was to the 
organ; so also was the lady who saw Kitty and all 
she did. 

Not finding Mr. Mouse, Kitty came back to the 
spot she had left in two or three minutes, and — 
started down the aisle. “ And now,” thought the 
lady, “she will go out of the church, and the choir 
will not be disturbed by her when they stand up 
to sing.”’ But the lady was mistaken ; for Kitty 
only went down the aisle the length of three rows 
of pews, when she changed her mind as to where 
she should go, and walked into the pew directly 
behind the one in which the lady sat. 

Two young girls with their dignified mother sat 
in the pew, and one of the girls bent forward just 
a little in order to stroke Kitty’s fine, silky fur ; 
but she moved from one to the other in such a 
way that it was not easy to touch her. 

The lady thought it best to keep Kitty out of 
sight of the rest of the congregation, and also of 
the choir, which was composed of young people. 
The minister had not seen her at all, at least he 
did not appear to have done so, and made no men- 
tion of there being a distinguished individual in 
the church; so stooping down, the lady whispered 
softly, — not loud enough to disturb the minister, 
for we all know how a whisper will run all over 
the church, — “ Kitty, Kitty,” two or three times. 

The beautiful, trustful creature soon came within 
the reach of the lady’s hands, who lifted her into 
her lap, where she lay as contentedly and happily, 
judging by the continual purring she kept up, as 
if she and the lady had always been friends. 

Another ten minutes passed, during which the 
minister preached, the people listened, and Kitty 
purred. 

At length the good man stopped preaching, 
and gave out a hymn for the choir and people to 
sing. 

“Now,” thought the lady, “ Kitty will be fright- 
ened, and I’m afraid she will give a jump into the 
pew just in front of me, and attract the attention 
of the whole choir and make it hard for them to 
sing. She will be mystified and horrified at the 
organ.”’ 

The lady turned to the hymn in the hymn-book, 
and placed it before Kitty. She stretched out 
both paws upon it, as if she meant to hold it and 
knew quite well what was expected of her, and as 
if she meant to sing in human fashion, since she 
had been singing in cat fashion the past ten 
minutes. 

Whether to let her get down upon the floor and 
proceed to walk up and down the aisle, or to sit 
still and let Kitty lie in her lap, was another 
question that came into the lady’s mind; forthe — 
choir could see the lady with Kitty in her lap the - 
moment it arose to sing. The organ had begun 
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to play, and Kitty did not jump, but just lifted her 


head and kept her feet on the hymn-book. But 
the lady, wishing to hold the book more comfort- 
ably in her own hands, slipped it, just as the choir 
stood up to sing, from beneath Kitty’s velvet paws, 
which seemed to disconcert her; for she jumped 
to the floor and vanished under the seats and out 
of the lady’s sight. The lady did not learn dur- 
ing the week whether Kitty was a Unitarian cat 
or not; but she was told by a member of the 
church that Kitty had been seen in the church 
the following Sunday, so she came to the con- 
clusion that Kitty was a Unitarian cat. 


THE LITTLE GUIDE. 
BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


aE had been enjoying all the beauties 
of the great Niagara Falls. We had 
taken a carriage to the Canadian 
side, stood for a long time watching 
the river take that grand plunge at 
the Horseshoe Fall, and then rush on in a surg- 
ing, tumbling, angry mass at the Rapids. We 
had seen the American Fall from every point of 


_ yiew, and now were to see the Whirlpool, which 


is the last point of interest. We looked at some 
of the curiosities collected in the little house, 


through which you have to pass, and which is a 


* absence of the real guide. 


sort of toll-cate to the beauty beyond. 

<SViow will find the guide outside,” the young 
man said, as we handed him his fee. Stepping 
outside we heard a bright voice say, “Ill show 
you the way. Follow me.” 

We turned and saw a boy of perhaps ten years, 
short and stout, with a round head, large brown 
eyes, and a smiling mouth. We smiled too, and 
I thought him an energetic little fellow who was 
seizing an opportunity to earn a few cents in the 
However, as we cared 
for no guide, we followed him, and he ran lightly 
down a path toward a flight of wooden stairs. 

“ Be careful that you don’t fall. Some of these 
stairs are bad,’’ he called out as he swung him- 
self easily from one to another. At every landing 


_ he stopped to wait for us, and politely suggested 
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that we should rest, promising to tell us all about 
the Fall when we got down. There were some five 
or six wooden flichts, then some stone steps which 
led out upon the rocks and to the edge of the 
river. We stood still in wondering silence for a 
few moments, watching the river rush by us with 
a speed which was almost frightful. I had for- 
gotten the little fellow in my enjoyment of the 
scene before me, when he stepped upon a flat rock 
in front of us, and squaring his shoulders and 
raising his voice clearly above the noise of the 
surging water, began, — 

“The Niagara River flows from Lake Erie 
northward into Lake Ontario. It is about thirty- 
six miles in length, and the descent from one lake 
to the other is 334 feet. It is very wide above 
the Falls, but grows narrower as it proceeds. At 
Goat Island the river divides, and, by a bend in 
the channel, the larger portion of water is sent 
down on the Canadian side. The American Fall 
is eight or ten feet higher than the Canadian or 
Horseshoe Fall, but only 220 yards broad; while 
the Horseshoe Fall is 600 yards in breadth, and 
154 feet high. The water leaps with such force 
over the precipice that it is thrown fifty feet from 
the foot of the cliff. Did you walk across behind 
it, ma’am?” he inquired, with a sudden change 
of voice and stopping for breath. 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed my sister; “ I should 
not dare to.” 


“« Goat Island,’’ he went on, resuming his former 
tone, “has seventy-five acres. In passing the 
Rapids the river falls about sixty feet in the mile. 
The suspension bridge for the Great Western 
Railroad, with a road beneath for vehicles and 
foot. passengers, crosses the river one and a half 
miles below the Falls, and is 800 feet long, 40 feet 
broad, and 200 feet above the surface of the water. 
This whirlpool is —”’ 

‘¢ How high did you say the American Fall 
is?’ I interrupted. 

“ About 164 feet, ma’am. This whirlpool is 
nearly three miles below the Falls,’’ he continued. 
“ Tt is caused by the river’s coming in contact with 
a stratum of rock that runs across the direct course 
of the river, forming a vast circular basin, and 
thus turning the current of the river at right 
angles. Blondin, a French funambulist, crossed 
the river on a tight rope, on June 30, 1859. The 
rope was stretched across the river a short dis- 
tance below the Falls. It was 1,200 feet in 
length, and three and a quarter inches in dia- 
meter. Afterward he crossed wheeling a wheel- 
barrow before him, and then with a man on his 
shoulders. Sam Patch jumped from a shelving 
rock, midway between the highest point on Goat 
Island and the water, more than half the height 
of the Falls, in 1827.” 

Then he gave a full description of other foolish 
men who have attempted to swim in those dan- 
gerous waters, and thus peril their lives, which 
God never gave them thus to throw away. He 
also gave more facts —the depth of the water in 
different places, the height of the banks and the 
recession of the Falls by the wearing away of the 
rocks — which I have forgotten. All was given 
with a serious face and no change of position, ex- 
cept the movement of his arms as he pointed up 
and down the river. 

“T don’t see how you remember all that,” my 
sister said, as he at last finished, and stepping to 
one side, picked up a stone to throw across the 
river. 

“You have to if you are going to be a guide,” 
he answered proudly and simply. 

We had followed the real guide after all, and 
I thought as we handed him his fee, “If all boys 
would only do with their whole might whatever 
they undertake, whether with hands or head, as 
thoroughly and honestly as this little fellow has 
learned his lesson, and as cheerfully perform their 
task, we should have better work and nobler 
men.” 


KLARI, THE RUSSIAN CHILD. 


BY 8. S. H. 


LONG, lonely day, and nothing to 
do, do you say? And still, look at 
the toys and games scattered about; 
look at the open fire, the pictures 
on the wall, your bright dresses. 
You think your lot hard to bear, but let me tell 
you about a little girl who lived in Russia, and 
see if you would like to change places with her. 

It was a cold, windy day, and how lonely our 
little Russian friend Klari felt, as she stood at 
the one little window, a mere peep-hole, which 
their poor hut afforded. It seemed to her that all 
the winter brought was snow and wind by day, 
and darkness and the howling of hungry wolves 
at night. 

In summer it was not so bad, for then she and 
her brothers drove the goats and pigs in the fields, 
that they might nibble the scanty grass and pick 
up the acorns which fell from the few scraggly 
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trees that grew in sight. Very discouraged these 
poor trees looked too. In summer they put 
out a few green leaves, and tried to look bright 
and pretty; but the snow came very early, and 
the winds tore the leaves from the mother-tree 
and scattered them far and wide. Then too, in 
summer there were long trains of people passing 
by from time to time, and Klari liked to watch 
them. She was not old enough to know that they 
were prisoners, — many of whom had done noth- 
ing wrong, yet were being sent away by their 
cruel ruler, to live in a very cold, dreary country ; 
she thought they were travelling along to see the 
wonderful country, and almost envied them. 

But now it was winter, and her brothers went 
to the village priest every day that they might 
learn to read; and the goats and pigs were shut 
up in the cellar under her, where they grunted 
and fought all day. So while papa hunted and 
fished, and mamma spun and wove into coarse 
linen their scanty crop of flax, Klari had nothing 
to do except to care for the baby-sister; and this 
she did not like to do. So as IJ said, she was 
standing at the window, her chin resting in one 
little dark hand, while’ with the other she list- 
lessly fingered the braids of stubby black hair, 
which looked like horns growing over her ears. 
Large silver rings hung from her ears, and the 
large, loose sleeves of her short sacque fell back, 
displaying a small iron bracelet, of which she was 
very proud. Her foot, in its low, heavy shoe, 
swung back and forth, striking the wall; but there 
was no plaster to be injured, nothing but thick 
logs with grass and mud stuffed into the cracks. 

What did she see as she looked out? I will 
tell you. A very wide street with a row of ‘tall, 
bare trees in the centre; and on the other side a 
row of low thatched huts with one small window, 
but no door to be seen, this being at the back, 
Nothing more was to be seen excepting the wide 
fields of snow. 

“ Oh, dear!” thought Klari, “ what a dull, dull 
life ; nothing to do. How I wish some one would 
show me something to do!” 

Just then a little snowbird twittered at the 
window and flew away; and Klari watched him. 
Where do you suppose he alighted? Well, I 
must tell you that there was one thing in the 
landscape which Klari had not noticed, although 
she had seen it many times before. It was a 
large post, and on the top there was a little deep 
frame, in which was a rude image of the baby 
Jesus in his mother’s arms; and whenever a child 
passed it, she knelt a moment to say a little 
prayer and cross herself. Then the men used 
to carry little plates of grain, and the children 
gathered flowers to put before the shrine, as 
they called it. So as the little bird helped him- 
self to the grain, he answered Klari’s question, 
for he set her to thinking about the image. She 
knew the lady was very good, for she held the 
baby so. carefully, and seemed to love it so. 
Klari thought, “If it is good in the lady to love 
her baby and care for him, it will be just as good 
in me to love and care for my baby-sister.” 

Lower and lower her head dropped on the 
window-sill, and deeper and deeper the lesson 
sank into her heart; till at last she turned and 
ran to where the baby sat before the scanty fire, 
trying to amuse itself with a bit of cloth. Klari 
danced her rude wooden doll before the baby, till 
it clapped its little hands in glee. ‘Then she car- 
ried it to the window, that it might watch the 
wolf-like dogs as they rolled in the soft snow. 
How the baby crowed, and how quickly the time 
went; until having eaten their supper of coarse, 


black bread, both Klari and baby fell asleep ! 
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Now the days sped merrily away, for Klari 
had found she was of some use,— and not 
only that, but that the baby-sister could be a 
pleasant playmate. i 

Now scamper, and see if you with all your toys 
and games cannot be as happy and unselfish as 
was Klari in her dreary Russian home. 


VERSES WORTH REMEMBERING. 


HEAVEN rains on every heart, 
But there its showers divide, 

The drops of mercy choosing as they part 
The dark or glowing side. 


One kindly deed may turn 
The fountain of thy soul 

To love’s sweet day-star, that shall o’er thee burn 
Long as its currents roll. 


Tuer green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain’s shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


Tracu me your mood, O patient stars ! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


Don’? cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tur New LEAVEN. 


Tur December Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union was a notable occasion. The exer- 
cises of the evening consisted of reports from several 
“Lend-a-hand” and other similar clubs of young 
people connected with our Sunday-schools. The 
general impression given by the various speakers 
was that of earnest efforts—not always wholly 
successful — in the direction of applying the teach- 
ings of our liberal Christianity to helpful work for 

others. Not all the clubs that were heard from 
were doing as much as could be desired. The fea- 
tures of self-improvement and social entertainment 
were sometimes more noticeable than self-forgetting 
labors for others. In some instances it was found 
to be a difficult problem to get the boys to rise above 
the aim of making a good time for themselves. But 
in spite of all these drawbacks, it was evident that 
a signal success had already attended the efforts of 
these organizations to do something toward promot- 
ing active benevolence. Wherever Lend-a-hand 
Clubs, or bands of King’s Daughters, or companies 
of True Helpers have been formed, something has 
been done whereby the lesson of living for others 
has been learned, not from books, but from life. The 
gospel of helpfulness begins to get a foothold in our 
money-making, pleasure-loving communities, where 
the young are thus early trained in its blessed minis- 
tries. “The church of the future will have a steady 
supply of welcome recruits if the ranks of these 
youthful workers are kept full. 

It was interesting to observe how general was 
the wish expressed that in all these young people’s 
clubs, of whatever sort or name, more attention 
might be paid to religious culture, to exercises of a 
devotional character, to the cultivation of the habits 
that build up the spiritual life. It was felt that love 
to others had no source of inspiration so full and 
fresh as love to the all-loving Father. 

Let those who have to do with the forming or 
directing of these clubs, follow this hint. Our young 


people are as susceptible to religious influences as 
they are prompt to do good when opportunities are 
opened to them. The religious guilds already or- 
ganized in our churches and Sunday-schools illus- 
trate the practicability of combining good works 
with the culture of youthful piety. Let this new 
leaven work for a single generation among us, and 
our Unitarian households of faith will become the 
fair homes of a spiritual nurture and an active phil- 
anthrophy that will make them the attractive centres 
of all that is best in the thought and the activities 
of our modern life. 


EFFrEcTiIvE TEACHING. 


Tur Teachers’ Meeting in Channing Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, December 14, was conducted 
by Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, one of the supervisors of 
the Boston Public Schools. Mr. Metcalf said that 
the object of a general review — that is of a review 
of any series of lessons —is to take up the most 
prominent and valuable parts of the lessons, and so 
present them as to make a deeper impression on the 
pupils’ minds. But this assumes that the teacher 
has already been making points, — that each lesson 
has taught something and left some definite impres- 
sion. A short review of the preceding lesson should 
always come first at each recitation, occupying per- 
haps ten minutes of the teaching hour. To econo- 
mize time and force, assign beforehand, to one and 
another in the class, certain points to be talked 
about by them in this review exercise. Children 
and young people like to talk and will talk about 
anything they are interested in. .The teacher's busi- 
ness is to direct this talk and make the most of it, 
to the end that the lesson may actually reach the 
scholars’ minds. A recitation in which the teacher 
talks more than the scholar is a failure. A lesson 
taught by the teacher’s doing all or most of the 
talking will make good reviewing impossible ; since 
a review implies that something has already been 
learned, which cannot be done without the active 
participation of the pupils themselves in the con- 
versation of the lesson-hour. 

Mr. Metcalf gave many valuable suggestions to 
teachers as to the way in which they should prepare 
themselves to teach a lesson. The teacher should 
have a note-book in which to put down topics, points 
to be made, illustrations, etc. Use a good commen- 
tary; but do not begin by reading all the notes on 
the lesson. Read first the text of your lesson- 
passage; then consult the commentary when you 
need its aid to make anything plain. Use books like 
Van Lennep’s “ Bible Lands,” or Thomson’s “ Land 
and the Book,” to give you descriptions and illustra- 
tions. Always help your pupils to see in their own 
minds a picture of the scene in which the lesson is 
laid. Make everything in Jesus’ life real to their 
imagination, and freely use geographical and picto- 
rial aids. The church ought to supply its Sunday- 
school library richly with all these lesson-helps. 
A teacher will also get much that is valuable for use 
in lesson-work, from good sermons. Those of 
Frederic Robertson, Dr. Sears, and Phillips Brooks 
were specially commended by the speaker. 

Finally bring the Gospel-lesson home to the life- 
experiences of to-day. Picture vividly the scene, 
for example, at the Pool of Bethesda, — the gather: 
ing of the lame, the blind, and the paralytic; the 


waiting for the descent of the angel to stir the wa- 


ters and impart to them their healing properties. 


But when you have done this, use it all as a. symbol . 


of present spiritual experiences. In our human 
trials and sorrows an angel is ever ready to “ trouble 
the waters” and give us healing and comfort and 
blessing. 


Our Stupy TABLE. 


Wn find a few books on our table which require a 


word of mention to the readers of EvERY OTHER 


Sunpay. 
First come two books which we recommend to 


our teachers. 
Gertrude Martineau’s “ Outline Lessons on Morals ; H 


One of these is from England, — Miss ~ 


an excellent handbook for Sunday-school teachers 
to use in connection with such ethical instruction as 
they may give to their classes. 


_ Tux other is an American book, “ The Struggle 
for Immortality,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, published recently by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. The title of the book applies to but one of its 
seven chapters. The whole volume is a serious dis- 
cussion, in a lively popular style, of some of the 
fundamental problems of religious thought, and will 
help any earnest reader to a clearer solution of some 
of these difficult questions. 


A nEw book from the pen of Miss Gertrude Mar- 
tineau and the press of the Sunday-School Associa- 
tion of London, is commended to young readers as 
well as to parents and teachers. It is entitled 
“Home Counsels,” and is full of wholesome advice 
on topics relating to a child’s daily life. 


Miss Lucy Larcom’s “A New England Girl- 
hood,” fresh from the press of Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., is another good book for either old or young. 
It is the story of the author’s own girlhood “ out- 
lined from memory” and told in a most entertain- 
ing manner. Its great lesson is that each one should 
live his or her own life faithfully, yet always with 
the upward look and the striving to make to-day 
lead to a better to-morrow. 


Berry Leicester, from the same Boston pub- 
lishers, is a healthful as well as helpful story, by 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, whose books for older 
readers are so full of charming pictures of New Eng- 
land life and scenery. When one says of its heroine 
Betty, that “she is a girl whom it is a reai pleasure 
to know and to commend to other girls as a com- 
panion,” he gives the book as high praise as any 
story-book for the young could deserve. 


One of the favorite writers for Every OrnEr 
Sunpay, Miss Kate L. Brown, is the author of a new 
and excellent reading-book, “ The Interstate Second 
Reader,” which is too good and useful a volume for 
thé little folks to be known only to the teachers in 
our public schools. 
parents for home use; and even Sunday-school 
teachers would not find its parables of Nature amiss 


as illustrations of the lessons they give to the © 


younger pupils. 


Tur last book in our list is a new and admirable 
guide to good reading for young people, entitled 
“Literary Landmarks,’ by Mary E. Burt. The 
writer’s ideas of what a child’s reading should be, 
are sound; and her suggestions as to particular 
classes of books and the worth of individual authors, 
are always good. The volume is the result of work 
actually done in directing the studies of children in 
the seemingly pathless fields of good literature. 


a  ——— 


He preached to all men everywhere 

The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commafidment given to men, — 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


.in- the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 


. the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON. STREET, Boston, Mass. 


€* 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 


We cordially commend it to 


